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Ty one of many letters written to me, when a very 
young man, by Mary Russell Mitford, there occurs, 
with reference to a certain biography then about 
to be published, and which afterwards became 
famous, this significant passage: ‘Of course, all 
my letters to H—— might have been published at 
Charing Cross ; only, one does not like a private 
letter to be printed—at least in one’s own lifetime.’ 

With that sentence before me, and remembering 
the sheaves of Miss Mitford’s letters which have 
of late been so liberally showered upon the public, 
I have no hesitation in contributing a few good 
ears of that fine literary corn from my own 
granary. I shall, of course, omit all private matters, 
save what may be necessary for elucidation ; and 
confine the extracts to those subjects upon which 
the writer must be admitted to be an authority. 

I was a very young gentleman at the time I 
first made acquaintance with her—of unsettled 
prospects and feverish hopes; so ‘ unpractical,’ 
indeed, that I had even published a volume of 
poems. Without supposing such extreme rash- 
ness to be common, I cannot but think that many 
a youth finds himself placed to-day in a somewhat 
similar position to that which I then occupied, and 
that the advice from Miss Mitford’s pen which 
proved so useful to myself may also benefit others. 

One of the peculiarities of young people who 
feel that their natural calling is Literature, is to 
be ‘touchy’ when remonstrated with by their 
parents and other common-place persons (who have 
to provide the oatmeal for the cultivation of the 
Muse), and to complain that they are misunder- 
stood. The task of persuading them is indeed, 
it must be confessed, but too often roughly under- 
taken, and the logic mingled with contempt. Now, 
Miss Mitford was eminently practical, and at the 
same time she thoroughly sympathised with and 
understood that yearning for literary fame, which 
is the nettle-rash of intellectual youth. Whether, 
in case the disease were spurious—if the voice that 


called to literature were that of a lying spirit—her 
natural kindness of heart would have permitted 
her to tell the patient so outright, I doubt. But 
I think she would have found some delicate means 
of letting him know it. Her tact was exquisite, 
and her good sense was set in it ‘like apples of 
gold in a picture of silver, as Solomon has it. 

As I look at these old letters, with their cramped 
but perfectly clear handwriting, which economically 
occupies every scrap of paper, including the flap 
of the envelope, without erasure, blot, or flaw, 
I am astounded at the industry their mere 
mechanical execution—let alone their composition 
—must have demanded. Nothing is more unusual 
than for a literary man to be what is called ‘a 
good correspondent.’ He has enough of scribbling 
in the way of his profession, and leaves letter- 
writing to his wife, or other amateur amanuensis, 
as much as he can. But Miss Mitford was for 
ever writing letters; and though she wrote them 
hastily, in point of time, they are so far from 
careless as regards thought, and so full of criticism 
on books and men, that a late editor of her corre- 
spondence has expressed his opinion that she 
actually designed them for posthumous publication. 
I do not share this view, though I think I have 
adduced proof in her own words that she had 
no objection to such a course being taken. The 
fact was, her life was so entirely one of Letters, 
that literature was with her as much a topic of 
home news as their family affairs are with other 
women, though her correspondence is full of home 
news too, and breathing everywhere the wholesome 
breath of friendship and domesticity. 

When, then, as I have said, I was a very young 
gentleman—before even my college days, but not 
before I had written reams of poetry, and was medi- 
tating the publication of a little volume of immortal 
verse—I ventured to write to the authoress of Our 
Village, soliciting her literary advice. I knew no 
one else to whom to apply, and only knew her as 
having long ago been a friend of my father, many 
years deceased. Her reply, except in its kindness 
(of which I had heard in other cases, and which 
had emboldened me to address her), was very 
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different from what I had expected. It chiefly 
consisted in recollections of my father—a curious 
otographic my of him which realised 
im to me (for he had died when I was quite a 
child) far more than anything I had heard of him 
from other lips ; and then a few words of earnest 
praise of some poetical specimens which I had 
sent her. (How they made my young ears tingle, 
and my heart beat!) But she sent a longer letter 
to my mother, congratulating her upon the posses- 
sion of so hopeful an offspring, and warning her 
(not me) against my taking the bit between my 
teeth, and soaring away on Pegasus, 

‘There is in my mind no doubt that your son 
will write better and better; but so far as poetry 
is concerned’ [the judicious little lady knew she 
would have me there], ‘my firm opinion is, that 
he will succeed all the better if he embrace some 

rofession as a daily occupation, and leave the 
inspiration to visit him at its own will All 
authors by profession write too much now-a- 
days, and either become mannered, or weakened 
by sitting down to write verse, instead of letting 
the verse come to them. You have certainly a 
son to be proud of ; he’-—— [But modesty, even 
at this distance of time, forbids me to quote 
further; like Walter Scott, this veteran woman 
of letters was a great praiser of little folks.) ‘The 
chief thing, however, you will have to think about 
is repose and calmness for his mind, and, above 
all, some calling’ [This I did not like at 
all, though the postscript somewhat redeemed it.] 
‘I have once more read the poems ; they seem to 
me full of merit; the translations having much 
of the ag ory zest and savour of Leigh Hunt, 
by far the best of our translators from the Italian. 
Adieu, my dear Mrs —— ; say everything for me 
to zy y young brother-poet, and believe me ever 
fai y yours, M. R. Mirrorp’ 


That ‘young brother-poet’ put me in an ecstasy, 
and was as a bonbon after the unpalatable draught 
of the ‘ regular calling’ 

But she was never tired of administering that 
draught. I have scores of her letters, all sermons 
upon that same text, though, unlike sermons, all 
sweetened by some delicate touch of commendation. 
She would, to my great chagrin, persist in identify- 
ing the profession of verse-making with idleness. 

‘Be sure, my dear friend’ [for we soon to 
be on very affectionate terms], ‘that labour is the 
lot of man, and that it is best for us that it should 
be so. “Restraint that sweetens liberty.” A life 
of play is a life of misery.... Except a few 
lords’ sons (eldest sons), who can afford to be idle? 
And do they encourage idlers by their gifts or their 
happiness? ... Look at our poor friend N. Do 
you think, in the bitter anxiety that is not yet 
over, that he has not a thousand times repented 
poing counter to the advice of his friends? What 

come of his poetical visions? Scott and 
Southey, the two men of the last age who have 
left an imperishable name, worked like dray-horses. 
And yet they would have done much better for 
their own happiness in any profession.’ 

I took all this advice in the spirit in which 
it was — iven 
|| correspondent anything; but id not like the 
examples which she set before me—the Tommy 
Goodchilds of her own pen who had 


for themselves leisure to indulge in poetry as an 
amusement, or even a solace. I resented their 
excellent sense, and especially their prosperity, 
There was one merchant-prince in particular, 
whom I will call V., who was so constantly held 
up for my admiration, that I could have burned 
him in effigy, and almost in the flesh. And yet 
the character of this man, as drawn in my old 
friend’s letters—and I have no doubt most accu- 
rately drawn—was a noble picture, worth looking 
at by all eyes, and none the less so since he is stil 
alive. It will be no breach of confidence to 
exhibit V. in combination with other imagina: 
initials, while it should put one in love with 
human nature to know that such men are. 

‘My excellent friend V. is a great City man who 
has waited to make his fortune before he began to 
write, but who did not wait for that to shew kind- 
ness to every human being that wanted it, especi- 
ally to authors and artists. He was the Providence 
of W.; X. is, I verily believe, at this moment 
maintained by him; he went down to Y. the 
other day, and carried him off from his sick-bed to 
his own house, and has given him a thousand 
pounds to support his family until health is 
restored to him. The last I heard of his doings 
was his causing Z. to be properly provided for. 
With all this, he is the merriest, frankest, most 
open-hearted man alive: full of information and 
talent, but so kind and genial, and thinking so little 
of his own doings, that one forgets eve other claim 
than that of personal character, and loves instead 
of admiring. He is superlatively kind to me, and 
I should like to make you known to one another.’ 

Unfortunately for this promising scheme, Miss 
Mitford sent the great V. a copy of my poems, and 
he evidently didn’t much like them, a fact which 
did not warm my indifference to his excellent 
example into admiration. (I got some specimens 
of his muse subsequently, and took it out of 
him b —s my opinion of them with 
cheerful candour ; but in the meantime I suffered.) 
‘I have just received a letter from V., to whom 
I had sent your volume. He says: “ There is 
ample promise in these poems, but want of 
care and correction” [*Confound him!’ thought 
I] “in measure, rhythm, and rhyme. The first 
line, for instance, of the first poem is exquisite in 
rhythm and diction, while nothing can be worse 
than the second. Carelessness or idleness is his 
sin.” [‘If this gentleman had made a little lese 
money, and given a little time to learning man- 
ners !’? was my mental ejaculation.] “ Will nothing 
but literature satisfy his soul? Would he not 
stoop to a desk, take to a ledger, receive interest 
for his capital, and a share in a business that 
would allow him from five o’clock to ten for his 
poetic studies ?—and that is more, by four hours 
on the ave than I ever had.”’ 

I quote Miss Mitford’s quotation to illustrate the 
difference between her treatment of my delicate 
case and this man’s. He was doubtless an admir- 
able person ; but his advice, or perhaps the words in 
which it was conveyed, filled me with loathing. 
I felt that when he wrote of ‘satisfying my soul 
with literature,’ he was cutting his jokes at my 
expense ; while that touch of ‘more by four hours 
than ever I had,’ struck me as the vulgar boast of 
one of those men who, ‘ by being self-made, relieve 
the Creator of an unpleasant responsibility” The 
advice, in short, such as it was, was a failure, but 
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it had the effect of throwing me more than 
ever into the arms of my more judicious mentor. 
This, however, was certainly not her object, which 
was simply ‘ the good’ of that very intractable 
young gentleman, myself. ‘Now, my dear friend, 
continues she, ‘1 have thought it best to send you 
Mr V.’s own words—the opinion of a most prac- 
tical man, and also one of very fine taste. Of 
course I could easily have made you a pretty mes- 
sage, but truth is invaluable where a career is in 
question. In journalism,’ [I had had an idea of 
getting my friends to purchase for me a share in a 
newspaper, which, in my stupendous ignorance, I 
thought would be something akin to the culti- 
vation of the Muse] ‘ you would have very hard 
and distasteful work—dirty work I must fain call 
it; and (unless you edit a country newspaper) 
ou would have to live in London or the baie 
i was resolute to pass my days in Lakeland—and 
mland.] ‘ Again, so far from poetical reputa- 
tion being in your favour as a journalist, it would 
act against you; and the journalism would act 
against the acquisition of poetical reputation, nay, 
even inst authorial reputation.... Then a 
man in business (I don’t suppose dear Mr V. keeps 
a shop—not that I should mind that in the least) 
fills a better social position than a journalist. Or 
rather, it all depends upon character ; for a man in 
this country makes his position by his conduct. 
Men in all professions, unless utterly unsuccessful, 
work hard now-a-days ; even clergymen no longer 
enjoy lettered ease ; and if I were you, I should 
not hesitate for a moment to take a share in a 
business. If I had fifty sons, they should all be in 
trade. It is the most independent career, the most 
useful, the most ang for good, as the press is 
the most powerful for evil... . I wish you knew 
Mr V.; his frankness, his cordiality, his cheerful- 
ness, his universal information, his knack of bring- 
ing friends together, his perfect high breeding. Mr 
K. was enchanted with him; so was L., who has 
inted almost every great man and celebrated 
uty in England, and who has the courtly man- 
ners of Sir Thomas without the insincerity. If you 
knew Mr V., in short, you would see at once that 
the calling which such a man has followed can 
have nothing in it that is not honourable. He and 
J. F., the American bookseller (for these great 
publishers keep a store), are by far the most 
incely persons both in heart and manner whom 
ce ever known, and each of them has made his 
own fortune—the one at five-and-thirty, certain] 
not more—the other perhaps ten years older—both 
with hair as glossy and curly as your own, and not 
a single silver thread among the curls. Well, 
now, | have had my say. God bless you.’ 
She had not done with me, however, wise, kind 
soul, by any means. I marvel now, in my own old 
age—for old it seems by contrast with that inex- 
perienced epoch—to think what pains she took 


to win an ambitious boy—at that time not even 
mally known to her—from his wilful way. 


She must have persuaded the t V. himself to 
write to me, I suppose (though | have no recollec- 
tion of that circumstance), for here is a note in 
answer to some dissatisfaction 1 had expressed that 
this eminently practical man had proposed nothing 
practical. Perhaps I had expected him to offer 
me a salary of five in my 
stooping to accept a place in his office ; ay 
hex should think likely) he was bored to 


death with Miss Mitford’s account of my ‘aspira- 
tions,’ and rapped me over the knuckles. ‘True, my 
dear friend, writes she, ‘it was only advice; but 
everybody who knows Mr V. feels certain that 
when he gives advice he will find out the oppor- 
tunity of conveying it into practice. Ah, you 
should know him; the of a mere man of 
letters seems pale, and thin, and dead, compared 
with his life and energy.’ But I never did know 
him, and hated him unknown (Heaven forgive 
me!), as I had hated the Bal of Arold’s 
Exercises, who was also always about to do impos- 
sible things. 

I think my guardian angel must have had her 
wings ruffled by some ry mee remark of that kind, 
and have sent me a‘ set down,’ though I can find no 
trace of it among ‘ these dead leaves that keep their 
green, the noble letters of the dead’—for they are 
all kindness and patience. ‘Ah, my dear friend, 
i took my lecture like an angel. i wrote just as 

should have done to a son of my own, if I had 
happened to have such a thing, and with Mr V.’s 
spirit-stirring praises of industry ringing in my ears, 
and did not open your letter to-day for a full half- 
hour, from sheer fright. It is, however, true, believe 
me, that in choosing a vocation for life few men 
can, or do, consult the fancy of the moment, and 
that the mind soon gets trained to its work, pro- 
vided this be honest y followed. You will find a 
newspaper as inexorable as a railway.’ [She seems, 
however, to have done her best even in that matter, 
for she continues :] ‘I have not heard about it yet, 
but in the meantime I could not bear that you 
should think me as cankered as a stern old father 
in a comedy. The fact is, that I have seen dozens 
of young men of talent die away before their time, 
or sink into miserable poverty, by that one fault of 
want of sturdy determination in whatever career 
they might embrace. ... I don’t believe that one 
man out of ten ever takes his own chosen path in 
life, but the energetic man accepts the course offered. 
to him, and shapes his fortune, ay, and his fame, 
in that. I believe in the choice of ‘relations and 
friends rather than in that of the individual, just 
as I have a considerable faith in a mariage de 
convenance in preference to a love-match, being the 
least romantic person who ever wrote plays. By 
the way, I have just been reading Disraeli’s Alcaros. 
I never read it till now in this new cheap edition. 
His fort is mimicry upon paper. Poor old Lady 
Cork, whom I knew, and who is as like as the 
looking-glass ; and Croker! It’s wonderful how 
many pens have punished him. Lady Morgan’s, . 
Thackeray's, Dizzy’s. Thackeray’s the worst, 
Dizzy’s and the lady’s admirable both.’ 

From this time the letters from Swallowfield 
became even more numerous and friendly, for I had 

ne thither, and seen my beloved mentor face to 
‘ace. She was already an invalid—not able, 
indeed, to leave her bedroom—but as bright and 
cheerful as any bird in cage. Her bright, bird-like 
eyes were curiously suggestive of that simile. She 
talked admirably well upon all subjects, but gossi 
in particular became in her mouth ethereal ised, 
something very pleasant and titillating, like the 
effect of champagne, even though one knew 
nothing of the persons about whom she talked, 
except that they were people of mark. Her letters 
were often full of such gossip, and I told her how 
I enjoyed them. ‘Since you like them,’ writes 
she, ‘you shall have them; but I must make ‘a 
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condition, Sometimes an invalid finds an amuse- 
ment in writing, sometimes it is an exertion.’ [She 
is speaking, I think, not of her own condition, but 
of myself, at that time in very bad health.] ‘Now 
you must treat me just as if I were an old maiden 
aunt, and answer or not as you find yourself in- 
clined. I shall know by the letter if you write to 
me out of ceremony, and shall think it an unkind- 
ness ; mind that.’ The above is an extract from a 
much later note than any I have yet quoted. We 
met, as I have said; she was even more cordial 
in the flesh than she had been on paper, and we 
, fast friends, 

The newspaper adventure, it seems, came to 
nothing ; and the would-be bard consoled him- 
self with a determination to marry and go 
into the church. ‘I congratulate you heartily, 
dear friend, on the double tidings conveyed by 
your letter. I have seldom seen any one whose 
taste I could better trust in the matter of a wife, 
and her happiness is not to be doubted. So far so 
good. As to the “clergydom,” I am equally dis- 
posed to rejoice, though on none of the principles 
mentioned in your letter, and quite as little for 
the graver reasons of your graver friends, It seems 
to me (notwithstanding what they say) that you 
are the very man for a clergyman, and that your 
letter goes far to prove the fact.’ [I had very good 
spirits in those days, which probably shocked my 
graver friends as much as they pleased my genial 
mentor.] ‘Ever since the days of Rabelais, the 
wittiest men have belonged to the cloth; and 
pleasantry has seemed dying away in England 
since Barham and Sydney Smith (not only of the 
same ae but the same chapter), those two 
great luminaries of prose and verse, went out, so to 
say, together. Now here are you to the fore to 
succeed to the “ easy-chair,” and the sooner you 
establish yourself in the canonry which seems de 
rigueur in such cases, the better. For my part, I 
heartily wish that your divinity lectures were dul 
listened to, whether with or without help from Mr 
Thackeray’s book’ [I was at the university, and 
had probably confessed to her to having beguiled 
the tedium of a lecture with one of the great 
satirist’s novels}, ‘and that you were already in 
orders, for I am at this very moment looking about 
for a curate for my friend Mr A., whom you must 
know well by reputation. ... I have heard 
from better authority than reviews much the same 
account as you give me of ——. I care little for 
— books, and am perhaps the one person in 

ngland who have not r Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
I have a copy of my own, and got to the hundredth 

ze, or thereabout, when I put it down, because 
it was so painful, so ean, so false—but 
there, I had forgot we had agreed to differ upon 
this subject; and you will not imagine that I 
defend slavery. By-the-bye, what a death-bed was 
Webster's! How noble a conclusion to a noble 
life! And how much I prefer the simple funeral 
at Marshfield, to the gloomy pageantry preparing 
at St Paul’s,’ {An allusion, of course, to the Duke 
of Wellington’s funeral.] ‘I continue better, 


although still very feeble, As to my spirits, they 
are always excellent. I shall be delighted to see 
ou at Christmas. Let me know a day or two 
fore, and come at two o'clock to luncheon. Then 
you will stay longer.—Ever yours.’ 
Here is some honest criticism, which, I daresay, 
made me wince : 


‘I tell yu the couplet is bad. Read the two 
lines aloud, or get somebody else to read them to 
you (for I know how a poet humours his own verse), 
and you will see that they differ altogether in 
metre ; and the metre itself, in my mind, most 
hobbling and bad for a translation from one’ 
Lamartine, I think] ‘whose ear is never at fault, 
owever he may fall into sentimental absurdity, 
Above all’ [It is clear she did not think ‘the 
church’ a certainty even yet], ‘read the five 
novels of Balzac—it is all one story—the story of 
a young provincial poet who goes to Paris to make 
his fortune and reputation by writing as a journal- 
ist... . No man should devote himself to litera- 
ture as a profession without reading that story 
—written, observe, in the stirring days of the 
French press, when it had given Guizot and Thiers, 
and a score of less known names, to the Chambers 
and the Government ; written, too, by a man of 
the keenest information and the most graphic 
power ; as true as Hogarth or Crabbe. I am very 
glad of what you tell me concerning ——.’ [Refer- 
ring to the public favour with which certain effu- 
sions of mine had been received.] ‘Everything 
that tends to publicity does good. ... When you 
come (and I shall be heartily glad to see you), 
bring Arnold’s Poems with you. I should like to 
see the one you mention. I have not seen dear 
Mr K. a long time. You should hear him talk 
against poetry as a profession. He says that no 
man who makes it so will ever write so well as 
those who combine other works with it. The 
conversation arose out of the Alexander Smith 
case ; but he went on for above an hour, with all 
his fervour.’ 

Doubtless I felt glad in my still recalcitrant 
heart that I had not been there to listen to him. 
I was just about to publish a second volume of still 
more immortal verse than the previous one. It 
came out in due course without setting the Thames 
on fire ; but I must be allowed, at this far distant 
day, to say that it was not bad. The praise of my 
good friend at Swallowfield was unstinted. Even 
now as I read it, I feel, as it were, the reflection of 
the glow which it then called up to cheek and 
brow. She criticised each poem one by one with 
patient care. Not — but the simple desire 
to shew that Miss Mitford was not throwing away 
her pains upon a mere idiot, induces me to quote 
some words of general commendation. The 
it should be premised, were upon very unambitious 
themes. 

‘It is the great test of the true poet to say new 
things on subjects that seem exhausted. But all 
through the volume there is, what is very rare in 
the books of so young a man, infinite fertility— 
abundance—profusion even. Oh, if it had come 
before Tennyson! There is not the slightest 
imitation, but it is of his school.... There is in it 
what the painters call “the truth of the Touch.” 
Having felt, you make your readers feel. Thank 
you, dearest friend, for this richest gift ; I cannot 
tell you how I prize it” (She even adds a post- 
script the next day.] ‘ To-day, I have to thank you, 
once more, for your most charming volume. If 
poetry can make an impression now-a-days, when 
not written by a pattern-drawer, this, I think, 
must.” Well, it need not be said whether it did 
or not. I have quoted the opinion, partly for the 
reason above stated, but principally to exhibit the 
cordiality and tender kindness of the writer. 
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Imagine her ill, lame, and feeble, penning whole 
such encouraging praise, and oval 
a postscript the next day! 
have endeavoured as much as ible to keep 
my own affairs out of this paper, which is intended 
as a mere framework to Miss Mitford’s letters ; and 
if I am compelled to resort to matters personal, it 
is only because I wish her kindly wisdom to benefit 
others in like case, as she designed Balzac’s keen 
and worldly to tutor me. I did forsake the 
Muse, but still clung to literature ; wherein I found 
my old friend’s advice even more valuable than 
before, besides being infinitely more palatable. 
‘You have a name to make as a prose-writer,’ 
writes she ; ‘ blot, then, and throw away all that is 
not positively good. You will find this answer ; 
at least I did ; and if you can only earn as much 
as I did (setting the two or three thousand pounds 
for dramatic work out of the question), it will do.’ 

I had sent her rather a ‘ or story (as 
the children call it), which had been published in 
some magazine, and earned for me both praise and 
pudding (the latter of which had filled me with 

rgeous visions of prosperity), and she had taken 
no notice of it. I had the imprudence to call her 
attention to this, as I imagined, unintentional 
neglect, and this was the result. 

‘My Frrenp—My reason for saying 
nothing of —— was my dislike to the class of 
Tales to which it belongs. However excellent a 

imen it may be of that class, I still hold it 
cheap and easy as com with the delineation 
of human character and motive. “One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin,” says he who 
best knew the value of such portraiture. How- 
ever, people soon come to an end of ghostly 
inventions ; and I do assure you that none of their 
admirers can more earnestly rejoice than I do at 
the admiration expressed for —— by peeate so 
influential, or can more sincerely wish that it may 
bring forth the most abundant harvest both of 
reputation and money. ... Be very sure, m 
dear friend, that you will find yourself miscalcul- 
ating, like all young housekeepers. Think of 
your poor old friend when you strike your balance- 
sheet this time two years. Once again, I heartily 
hope that literature, in whatever form it may 
please those old-fashioned persons the Muses to 
descend, or rather to inspire, may supply the 
deficiency, 

Could anything be more kindly than such good 
wishes, expressed as they were, so far as literature 
was concerned, at the expense of a prejudice—for 
she rather prided herself, in the matter of books, 
upon not having a catholic mind. Her state of 
health, too, at the time was such as might well 
have excused irritability in an Angel. 

‘I am pretty much as when I wrote last— 
kept alive by help of a tea-cupful of grouse-soup 
in the morning, and half a tea-cupful of turtle- 
a at night, but almost sleepless, and quite skin 
and bone; of course hanging by a thread. God 


? 


bless 7 and your pretty wife. 

And yet, even in this state, her activity of mind 
was as t as ever; her pen.was never still. 
‘This is my twelfth letter to-day, begins a sub- 
sequent note, ‘so that it must needs be short,’ 
| But it is not short, and, besides criticism, contains 
| some graphic accounts of the Crimean War, then 
| raging, which she had just received from camp. 


concludes, ‘nor in anything but the French.’ As 
in the case of most women of genius whom I have 
had the honour to know, the French were her 
favourite nation, and many a fight we had over 
‘the dear Emperor,’ and that ‘heroine,’ his wife. 
I had sent her a humorous story, in hopes to win a 
smile from her, to which, indeed, however great 
her pain, she was easily won, and in return she 
sent me something much more valuable, in these 
views of the vexed question of ‘writing with a 
pu : 

‘IT am quite delighted with your story, havin 
read it a second time—a Ere “sid while 
the feuilletons containing George Sand’s Memoirs 
were at my side unread. It seems to me that you 
have just hit a rich vein. All the pleasantry now- 
a-days is mingled with a sad alloy. Thackeray’s is 
bitterness; so is Douglas Jerrold’s. Dickens has 
descended to caricature ; Lever has lost his animal 
spirits; and nobody has come to succeed these 
writers in the genial task of making people laugh, 
without trying to do them any other good—that, 
indeed, being quite good enough for one man in 
his generation. I don’t think there is a greater 
mistake than that of everybody taking upon him 
to mend the world. It always ends in cant of 
some sort or another—cant religious, cant socialist, 
or cant of the poor against the rich; class cant, 
perhaps the most dangerous of all....I am 
glad to see you avoid slang; always vulgar, and 
which goes out of date (thank Heaven!) as genera- 
tion succeeds to generation.’ 

Next to slang, Miss Mitford had a wholesome 
—— against the use of foreign phrases. ‘The 

alse quantity in Foscari’ [our correspondence had 
been of late respecting her dramatic works] ‘is 
derived from the Kembles. John Kemble, Mrs 
Siddons, Charles Kemble (I don’t know about Mrs 
Fanny), all Anglicised proper names, as Shak- 
speare did before them. Indeed, it is the best 
way to avoid discrepancies; and I have always 
found the most accomplished persons doing it 
wherever they could, and eschewing French 
phrases as a vulgarity—one of these worst vul- 
garities that smack of Theodore Hook and the 
silver-fork school. Remember, too, that my play 
was written before the publication of Lord Byron’s. 
You are wrong, I think, in B ergge it to the 
other t ies. Otto, Inez, rles, and, as mere 
writing, Julien, are all far before it. It acts well, 
however, and was the only one well acted. Tell 
your friend how gracious his praise is to me. I 
always made such a 
that I never remember any play in which I had 
not parts of every later act written before the first 
was concluded, so firmly was the whole arrange- 
ment and march of the tragedy formed in my own 
mind. I do not think you could detect this dove- 
tailing, nor could I now point the joins out; but 
so it was. And often with my Vi Stories I 
have done the same thing. I did it in Atherton, 
so lately as last winter; but this demands the 
writing, whatever it be, three times over. So far 
as are concerned, I am quite sure that 
those which act best will also read best; that if 
only meant for the Closet, every y should be 
fitted for the Stage, my version of ic effect 
being not startling improbabilities, but natural 
events occurring at unexpected moments, or in an 
unexpected manner. I send you this fruit of my 


| ‘Ihave no faith in our wretched government,’ she 


experience, lest you and your friend should some 


int of dramatic construction 
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day Beaumont-and-Fletcher it together. What for | not altogether die. Forgive this egotism, my dear 
no? God bless you, my beloved friend.’ friend—and write to me about the plays.’ 

Of her own works her favourites were the plays,| Criticism of her own works was always welcome 
and she rather resented that the public did not | to Miss Mitford, even if it were not praise ; but 
take the same view with herself of the matter. In | she had little faith in those hebdo: i 
a previous letter to the foregoing, she thus intro- | of a newspaper writers, of whom 
duced them to my notice: ‘ Pray, dear friend, did —- she seen too much in her youth, 
you ever hear of me as a Dramatic Writer? Don’t | Letters, too—even such coppers as she got in 
mind saying No; but it was the thing I was born | change for her own gold from myself—she was 
for ; never should I have done anything else, | always glad to get, and estimated far beyond their 
but that the want of money compelled me to write | value. ‘Your letters are-—-— But I really even now 
the little stories which have made my fortune ;| cannot quote what her friendly bias impelled her 
and this good English = who never will allow | to say. She was sick, and confined to her 
anybody to do two things, have latterly ignored my | and all news from without was pleasant to her. 
plays in favour of my prose: another reason being| ‘If you were a travelling American, you would 
that there are now, pA have been for many years, | pay your expenses by corresponding with news- 
no tragic actors. . . . God bless you, dearest | papers. They all do: I mean those who have no 
friend. You ought to get health in Scotland, and | fixed occupation, but who travel as young men to 
come back strong for the winter. Only keep well, | see the world before settling down to work. Also, 
and you will be heard of. It is in you.’ I am sorry to say, women—Margaret Fuller, for 

I had asked for a copy of Our Village, and in | instance—who had better stay at home. .. . I 
place of it, she sent me these same dramatic works, | am glad, indeed, we have been friends. Your 
which, of course, I had already read. father and I were so when I was a girl of fifteen, 

‘I cannot send you any of my village stories, | and he a man of your age. I doubt if you knew 
except Belford Regis, not having copies myself. | the manner of man he was, for age and cares of the 
You have no idea, when books really sell, how | world had changed him much before your time. 
difficult it is to get a copy fora friend. Publishers | In his brilliant youth, he was much like a hero of 

art with them as if they were drops of blood. | the fine old English comedy (which you would do 

ften 1 have none for myself. Of Our Village, for | well to read. It is quite certain that Thackeray, 
instance, since I have been in this house, the first | who lectured on it, never did), the Archers and 
volume has been stolen from the bookroom!!! | Mirabels of Farquhar and Congreve: not a poet, 
Otherwise, | should sooner, dear friend, have sent | but a much better thing, unless the gift be 
you such a token of regard. I make a point of | and genuine—a true lover of poetry, with a faculty 
sending you the Plays, just to shew you that I | of writing verse, which is amongst the most grace- 
have some right to talk of clearness and closeness | ful of all accomplishments. He was one of my 
of style, and of carefulness of construction. Remem- | earliest friends. Your sweet mother I have loved 
ber that all these plays were written for acting, | ever since I knew her, and in right of your parents 
and that they act far better than they read. Ladies | and your own, I have also loved you, and shall do 
used to be carried fainting out of the theatre from | so to the latest hour. Take an old woman’s bless- 
Foscari. You are right about the scene in Rienzi. | ing now, and if I be alive in October, and you 
It is the best, although individually I have a| return into Berkshire as you purposed, come and 
liking for the quarrel between Rienzi and Angelo, | fetch it in person. ... Ever since I knew you, I 
in the fourth act, that where he turns round upon | have been more or less declining, confined to the 
his son-in-law, and magnifies his own low birth. | country, and narrowed in literary connection, and 
Does it strike you that there is anything like the | in meeting influential po in literature. My 
first Napoleon about my Tribune! I certainly | chief reason for lamenting this has been, that it has 
thought of him when writing the play, and no| prevented me from making you known to many 
doubt he must often have felt similar regret and | who might have been most useful to you. How- 
indignation when at St Helena. Did you expect | ever, you have done already excellently well, and 
what you have found? These country stories are | found your own legs ; and yet I hope I have sown 
so different, and in conception their pure English | some seeds which may hereafter bring you good 
so inferior. Remember, in your review, to quote | fruit.’ 
from the new plays Otto and Inez. If ever there| Let that suffice of the private relations between 
be an actor or an actress — of the parts, they | us two; I have quoted it only as an illustration 
will of course be done. All this sounds very vain, | of my friendly mentor’s excessive tenderness of 
but if you had seen those four tragedies acted, and | heart. The seeds she speaks of no doubt bore 
had heard actors, as well as the best judges of liter- | fruit in due season ; but I have especially to thank 
ature (Thomas Hope, for instance), of them, | her—though she thought of that far less—for her 
would understand my regret at being driven | own personal encouragement and advice, which at 
rom my proper walk, for the sake of earning| that time were priceless to me. May others, 
bread for my family in a perfectly secure though | similarly situated, profit, as I did, from her counsel ; 
humble path. I tell you, for your own benefit | 1 would it were possible for me, to that end, to 
(though, perhaps, I have told you before), that [| reproduce the tone and manner that rendered it, 
generally had parts of every act written before the | when spoken, as agreeable as convincing. 
completion of any, and often finished the fifth act} Up to this time, Miss Mitford had been only 
first. The best speeches, and even dialogues, would | occasionally confined to her room, h she was 
come gushing out almost faster than they could be | sometimes too ill and weak even to be lifted into 
written, although I always worked on the plays bed, and passed the night in an arm-chair sup- 
until I got all to my mind, giving three months’ | plemented by a leg rest. In i 
hard labour to every drama... . I do not| there days when she was, even yet, carried out 


| 


down at her table to write—as she loved to do—in 
the open air. To her, who so delighted in country 
scenes and odours, these were gala days; though, 
as she pathetically writes, ‘the being lifted down- 
stairs and up again is a terrible ceremony.’ 

The time, however, was coming fast when she 
could get out no longer; and a circumstance, 
trivial in itself, but which had, I think, a certain 
significance to her, occurred one evening in late 
July, by way of omen. 

‘A night or two ago, something happened here, 
which I cannot help telling you, always hoping 
that I have not told it to you before, for my 
oe & now so treacherous, that I cannot be 
sure. so, you must forgive me. Well, a night 
or two ago, my maid K. (that initial, by which she 
is always called, stands for her very Scriptural and 
most unmusical name of Keren-happuch, one of the 
daughters of Job)—K., then, while putting me to 
bed, broke into a series of exclamations, which it 
was impossible to stop, and from which it was 
impossible to collect her meaning. Her attention, 
however, was firmly fixed upon the candlestick ; 
and following her eyes, I saw only what seemed a 
dusky caterpillar. On turning to observe it, it 
moved, and then appeared the bright reflection of a 
tiny spot of greenish light, now increasing and now 
diminishing, according to the position of the insect. 
It was a glow-worm. Upon the same table were 
two jars of flowers—one of roses, one of pinks from 
the garden—and another jar of wild woodbine 
from the lane had not long Som taken away. With 
one or other of these flowers it doubtless came. 
But was it not singular? Extinguishing the candle, 
I sent the candlestick to the little court in front of 
the house, where it was deposited on the turf; and 
in ten minutes it had crawled out upon the grass, 
where it will, I trust, live out its little life in 
and comfort. K. (who has lived with me for fifteen 

ears, and whom = must learn to like) said, 
Testi how fond I used to be of those stars of 
the earth, that “now I could not go to them they 
came to me.” . . . K. is a great curiosity ; by far 
the cleverest woman in those parts, not in a li 
way, but in all that is useful. She could make a 
court-dress for a duchess, and cook a dinner for a 
lord-mayor; but her principal talent is shewn in 
managing everybody she comes near—especially 
her husband and myself. She keeps the money of 
both ; never allows either of us to spend sixpence 
without her knowledge ; and is quite inflexible in 
case she —— to disapprove the intended ex- 
penditure. You should see the manner in which 
she makes Sam reckon with her, and her contempt 
for all women who do not manage their hus- 
bands.’ 

The end was now drawing very near—my old 
friend’s — and feebleness increasing daily. ‘I 
hang on life,’ writes she, ‘as one of these November 
leaves upon the tree” Yet even thus she was full 
of solicitude for others. I had myself been ill, 
and was supposed at that time to have an interest- 
ing tendency towards consumption. ‘ How selfish 
of me, my dear friend,’ says she, ‘ to write to you 
of my aches and pains when you are yourself laid 
up... . You must not come for more than a few 
hours this winter weather; all the cottages round 
here are damp ; and it would be the death of me 
if you caught a fresh cold.’ 

the spring, her ready pen for the first time 
began to weary. ‘Write to me, dear friend, with- 


out being particular as to my writing again: 
you will not have me long. . . . Writing causes 
me such intense pain, that I must be brief. I am 
happy in your happiness. Give my best love to 
your fair wife. bless you both... . I grow 
worse and worse, weaker and weaker, every day, 
and never shall get down-stairs again. I see 
scarcely any one, but shall admit you to my bed- 
side, unless unable to see any one.. Poor Talfourd 
came there a fortnight before his death, and 
we talked heart to heart, with a gush of the old 
friendship, and parted most coottall, Once again 
all ~ pe be with you.... Write to me 
whilst 1 am here, and pray for me....’ The 
rest of the letter is full of devotion, thankful- 
ness, humility, and patience—one, in short, that 
cannot be published. Even at this pass she did 
not think of herself alone. ‘I have just seen ——’ 
[naming a person of great literary eminence], ‘I 
recommended you to him in the strongest terms. 
He had heard of you. And when I am gone (not 
before), address yourself to him if you feel the 
need to do so. He will remember our last inter- 
view. Farewell.’ 

That is the last letter I received from Mary 
Russell Mitford. 


NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 
CHAPTER XLII.—A SLIP OF THE TONGUE. 


WHEN Mabel woke on her sick-bed at Wapshot 
to set her mind on flight, a spot whereto to flee 
ted itself to her on the instant. Her very 
ignorance of localities assisted her in making her 
choice, since it narrowed it to within such scanty 
limits. She had scarcely moved from her village 
home until she went to stay with her sister at 
Shingleton, and since then, she had only been 
acquainted with London and Brackmere. The 
latter, as has been shewn, was out of the question 
as a and from London she shrank 
appalled: the recollections which she entertained 
of the great city were those of gaiety and fashion ; 
of crowds of people talking reams of small-talk ; 
of elaborate gallantries, and heartless show ; and 
what she craved for now was peace and solitude, 
and, above all, security. She did not understand 
that the heart of London is th? safest asylum in 
the world, while she knew that money went there 
very fast. Her late husband had given her some 
handsome jewels, but she left those behind her, to 
add to the heir-looms of Wapshot. She had only |- 
six hundred pounds to support herself and child 
for life ; and, next to safety, it was imperative to 
consider cheapness. For the present—weak, and 
ill, and terrified as she was—she felt she could not 
dispense with Carry’s services; and this little 
fortune, which had once seemed so inexhaustible 
to her, appeared small, indeed, for the sustenance 
of three persons. What spot was that of which 
she had heard it said, that you could live for a 
mere song, if you did not mind how you lived? 
What out-of-the-way village near the sea-coast was 
that, which she had once passed through, and 
noticed it as a place where all were poor? It had 
had no attractions for her then, though now its 
very absence of all attraction attracted her, and it 
was with difficulty that she recalled its name— 
Hillsborough. Anemone Bay, of course, she re- 
membered perfectly well; but the recollection “ 
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what had occurred there, and by whom she had 
been saved, had nothing to do with her choice. 
Death had been too recent a visitor, Peril was too 
present a guest with her, to permit the entertain- 
ment of a tender thought of Richard Thornton. 
She scarcely remembered that it was he who had 
told her that, in or near Hillsborough, there were 
modest but cleanly lodgings to be procured at a 
rice to suit the most slender purse, though she 
had decided to act upon the information. 


e post-chaise, which met the little party of | l 


fugitives at the cross-roads, conveyed them to a 
railway junction, where (as it happened) the train 
they took met, as it started eastward, the one 
which was bearing Horn Winthrop towards his 
home. Well for them that they made no pause 
nor stop, and travelling crosswise along the iron 
web of railways, that their trace was broken half-a- 
dozen times, so that, while picking up the scent, 
the scent grew cold to their pursuer; for they 
were followed in hot haste. When Mabel and her 
babe arrived at the little station of Dilton (for 
Hillsborough), and put up at the railway inn, she 
was more dead than alive. 

It was curious enough, considering the headlong 
panic which impelled her, that it was not without 
an inward struggle that she could bring herself to 
travel under an assumed name—she had no scruple 
on her own account, but for her infant ; it seemed 
doing the boy a wrong, who was the last of his long 
line, and the rightful heir to Wapshot. For no 
doubt of that fact now lingered in her mind. So 
much of good, at all events, if her personal con- 
viction were any ‘good’ at all, had arisen from her 
rash audacity towards Horn. His ‘Then you know 
too much,’ had satisfied her that his mother’s 
confession was authentic. How he knew it to be 
so, she did not, and might never know ; though 
most poy in some moment of insupportable 
wretchedness, caused by his ill conduct, the late 
Mrs Winthrop had revealed the secret of his 
birth, and threatened him, as a last resource, with 
its disclosure. On the other hand, her boldness 
in thus bearding her foe had made, she was well 
aware, her very life unsafe; and, what was worse, 
the life of that little babe, which was even a 
— source of danger to him. Even before she 

been guilty of offence, he had menaced them 
both with his bitterest persecution ; what venge- 
ance, then, would he hesitate to wreak on them, 
now that she had stigmatised him to his face as 
Savage and Bastard! Henceforth, she felt that 
while Horn Winthrop lived, there was no safety 
for herself and child, except in the most complete 
seclusion. 

As soon as she was sufficiently recovered, she 
hired a carriage, and visited Hillsborough. It was 
not two years since she had seen it last, yet how 
stupendous was the change in her own fortunes! 
Here was the little inn—scarce more than beer- 
shop—where she and Mr Flint had seen wolf-fish 
cooking, and where the angry widow had warned 
her against the very man who had indeed become 

e the door, lest this woman should recog- 
nise her, whose face she herself could recall so 
plainly in its ire, and whose voice she once more 
seemed to hear again hissing out: ‘ Beware of him, 
for he has a black heart—a black heart!’ The 
other inn afforded no better accommodation than 


the place, small as her requirements were, give 
romise of a suitable lodging. In despair, there- 
‘ore, she inquired of the driver as to the existence 
of any farm-house in the neighbourhood, or other 
dwelling, that might have rooms to _— No, 
was the reply—there was nothing of the sort at 
Hillsboro Nobody ever came there, except to 
see the light-house, and went back the same day. 
There was, however, by-the-bye, a cottage near the 
light-house in the north bay, where he had heard of 
odgings being let for a week or two in the summer- 
time. They might drive on and look, if madam 
pleased ; but it was but a poor place, and very 
inferior to his master’s railway inn. They did 
drive on to that — by the brook with a photo- 
graph of which Martha had been favoured ; 
and Mabel found all she had hoped for. Widow 
Droop, the landlady, was a kind motherly soul, who 
‘took’ to the little babe at once, in a manner that 
won Mabel’s heart, and only doubted her own 
to make the ‘ Winter 
ers are not what one looks for, you 

and hitherto I have only 
to one young gentleman.’ But the house was dry 
and clean ; and if the apartments were even smaller 
than those of Martha at Brackmere, they were all 
the more snug and warm. 

In this secluded <pot, then, Mabel took up her 
residence, and—but for that one shadow which we 
wot of—was happy; for her child grew and throve 
apace. He was her all in all. She lived in him, 
and for him only. She wrote frequently to Martha, 
as we know, and occasionally, through her, to sister 
‘Ju,’ though to the latter she was much more 
reticent as to her affairs. But at first, except with 
Carry, and with the vi doctor on the subject 
of ca infant maladies, she conversed with 
noone. Widow Droop was no gossip, and respected 
that taciturnity in her lodger, which she rightly 
attributed to sorrow; but as time drew on, Mabel 
found herself beginning to take interest in things 
about her and in the widow's talk. Now, this 

lady had but one topic—Richard Thornton. 

e had lodged with her for three successive years, 
and was a prime favourite. So handsome and frank 
a gentleman was never seen, nor, on the first two 
occasions of his staying with her, so light-hearted 
a one. But the last time he had come he had 
quite altered in the last respect : he was as kind as 
ever, but had become very quiet ; if she, the widow, 
was not greatly mistaken, he had been disappointed 
in love. Who could ever have rejected him, she 
could not imagine. A princess might have been 

lad to have had him ; but then girls were such fools. 

hoever it was, it must have been the young 
lady’s own loss. He had only staid a week, for the 
place seemed no longer to afford him pleasure. In 
old times, he had nm well contented with his 
rowing and fishing, and with listening to the 
arns of Mike the Rover; but of late, whenever 
e had gone down to the sea-shore, he seemed 
to come more out of spirits than before. 

It was always painful, though somehow not 
altogether disagreeable to Mabel, to listen to the 
widow's talk upon this subject ; and in order to 
divert her from it in the present case, she had 
ee with a smile who Mike the Rover was, 
and whether there were pirates at Hillsborough. 
‘Oh, Mike is no pirate,’ said the widow anete, 
‘but as honest an old sailor as ever breathed. Ask 


ite rival ; nor did any of the wretched houses in 


at the light-house, ask in the village, and indeed 
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ask of any one hereabout, and you will hear nothin 

but what is good of Michael Baird. He is call 

the Rover because he has roved over half the 

world, and is as full of yarns as Anemone Bay of 
eed.’ 


seaw 
Nor did Widow re exaggerate the virtues of 
old Michael. Born at Hillsborough, he had returned 
to that quiet hamlet after many years’ experience 
of foreign travel, to find his former friends all dead, 
or estranged by his long absence. A new genera- 
tion had sprung up, to whom he was as unknown 
as Rip Van Winkle, and yet he had made his home 
anew in the old _ and, as though to insure 
the permanence of his friendships for the future, 
had made them among children, Michael Baird 
was the idol of every child in the parish, When 
digging in his little garden-plot, he was generally 
surrounded by a little flock, as the ploughshare 
is followed by the crows; and when among his 
nets on the beach, his society was still more greedily 
sought by the young people. He knew where the 
wonders of the shore were to be found, the prettiest 
shells, the brightest pools, and, moreover, he was 
hipbuilder extraordinary to the whole people of 
Lilliput. To see him, with his long white 
and earnest face, elaborating a three-decker out 
of a piece of drift-wood, amid a circle of wide- 
eyed children, was a far prettier sight than 
Michael himself had any idea of. He had none 
of the self-consciousness which (with the greatest 
deference to the nautical calling) but too often 
characterises the sailor, and makes him an egotist, 
and sometimes a bore. In simplicity he was a 
child himself, and in tenderness a woman. And 
et it was well understood that Michael Baird 
had iven his proofs of pluck and endurance, 
and had had a personal experience, compared 
with which, for roughness and peril, a fisherman’s 
life at stormy Hillsborough was but as a season 
in Mayfair. It was with this old fellow that 
Master Georgey, as soon as he grew old enough to 
be set down to toddle on the sand, struck up 
one of those unequal friendships which, between 


old age and extreme youth, seem to redeem poor | fo 


human nature from those sweeping charges brought 
against it by the theologians. On one side, indeed, 
the sense of benefits received and the expectation 
of further favours may suggest the alliance; but 
on the other—that of the graybeard—it is surely 
the result of nought but divinest tenderness and 
human love. That grandsires, who have been 
hardened by so many of the world’s winters, should 
melt as they often do towards their children’s chil- 
dren, and, for their sake, become children again, is 
no light matter; but where the ties of blood are 
wanting, and childhood has still so marvellous a 
power of attraction, it is a sight that should give 
us something beyond pleasure, the assurance of 
the indestructibility of human love. 

ong, Georgey and o ichae n insepar- 
a. In their case, the fable of Sindbad ae 
reversed, for upon the shoulders of this Old Man 
of the Sea, the child had careered over the sandy 
plain, and explored every creek and cove ; and yet, 
strange to say, this had never happened in his 
mother’s company. She seldom stirred abroad, 
though Carry and he never failed to do so when 
the weather permitted. When she did walk out, 
her steps always turned towards the light-house 


(in the opposite direction from the scene of old | sharp words 


Michael’s occupation) and Anemone Bay. She 
would sit there for hours, now watching her 
child at play, now gazing — that magnificent 
scene, the attractions of which had su nearly 
proved her destruction—not so very long since in 
years, but a whole existence ago, if solenel by 
vicissitude and loss). Mr Winthrop and the good 
Professor were dead ; she had the announce- 
ment of the latter's decease in the newspaper 
(headed A Loss to Science) some months ago, not 
without tears, and yet not with the poignant 
sorrow she would have felt of old, or if, in the 
meantime, he had given some evidence of having 
remembered her, It had really been a blow to her 
that he who had expressed such earnest regard for 
her at Shingleton had not written one line of 
sympathy upon her father’s death. But she had 
never to wear the little amulet which he 
had given her with such words of deep good-will ; 
and now that he was dead, she forgot his forgetful- 
ness of her, and only remembered his kindliness 
and co How unselfish he had shewn him- 
self, and how tender-hearted and careful for others 
—for her—on yonder rock! Well, he was dead. 
And Mrs Marshall, she had not so much as heard of 
since her own marri As for Ju. and Fred, 
they were far away, and almost dead to her like- 
wise, as it seemed ; but here she rebuked herself, 
and confessed that it was not they, but circum- 
stances, which had been to blame for their estrange- 
ment. But for that unfortunate misunderstandi 

at Shingleton, her sister’s causeless jealousy woul 
never have been aroused, and she herself would 
have been welcomed with open arms to her distant 
home. Ju. loved her still, it was certain, and had 
written her the most affectionate and sympathising 
letter on her widowhood, besides several others 
since. It was impossible she could sympathise 
with her now, since she had not confided her affairs 
to her. The Pennants imagined her to be living 
in some quiet place on a small jointure from her 
late husband, and Ju. had expressed their common 
indignation that she had not been ‘better provided 


Of the rest of the little party that had spent that 
summer afternoon at Hillsborough, Horn Winthrop 
(at that time the least considered by her) had become 
the sco of her life; and Richard Thornton, 
for a brief time the load-star of it, a mere 
memory. Horn she thought of at all times, with 
a shudder ; of Richard, only occasionally, as now, 
when gazing on the bse where he had rescued 
her from the jaws of death. Over that very pro- 
montory he had pushed the boat before him that 
had proved their ark of safety. What exertion 
must it have cost him, and with what a will must 
he have worked to have overcome such difficulties ! 
Could she ever forget that supreme moment when 
his boat stuck immovably in that ooze and tangle 
yonder, and all seemed Jost, till he disap 
under the boat itself, and lifted it on his strong 
shoulder—‘ Like one of Homer’s heroes,’ the Pro- 
fessor had said ; like a hero, certainly. Once more 
she beheld the sunshine upon his noble head, as he 
rowed out to save them, the play of his skilful 
arms, the look of thankfulness on his handsome 
face, as though it had been he who was rescued, and 
not they ; once more she felt the pressure of his 
hand as he held it out to help her in, heard the 
sound of his cheery voice ; then, again, those 
interchanged between himself and 
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were sweet to her now, though they 
her then ; he was one (she felt) who 
have defended her, even from that terrible 


the incidents of that eventful day, her 
me strayed to Shingleton. How strangely 
Ri had behaved to her there, how reserved 
and cold had been his manner; and 
inconsistent had his coldness been with t 
hand-clasp at the railway station, with which he 
had bidden her adieu for ever! When she thought 
of that, a blush came into her pensive face, which 
deepened into crimson, as the recollection of his 
anonymous gift recurred to her. It had been her 
ruin, for her misunderstanding of it had made her 
a loveless wife ; while the discovery of it had been 
used by Horn as an instrument of torture and 
oppression. Moreover, it was wrong of Richard to 
have sent it, and most unjustifiable. That he had 
saved her life, gave him no right to reach out his 
hand to help her poverty, even though the gener- 
osity which dictated the gi n outdone 
by that which had kept it secret. But though 
her heart resented the acceptance of it, it melted 
towards the giver. She could not forget the deli- 
cacy with which, when they met at Wimbledon, 
he had avoided all allusion to the past. That 
he had loved her up to that moment when he 
suddenly found her another’s bride, she had no 
doubt ; and knowing this, she felt that not without 
cause he might have reproached her. Well, all 
was over now. She would, if it was 
return him that money some day as secretly as he 
had sent it ; and in the meantime—and for ever— 
Richard and she would be strangers to one another. 
She did not even know whether he was alive. 
from Widow Droop, he had made 
of a strange expression. ‘You will 
again, he said; which had 
‘He was too 
good a youn tleman to kill himself for any 
young hussy,’ she had said to Mabel, little dream- 
ing to whom she ee ; ‘but it is my belief that 
he meant to go abroad somewhere, and live there 
for good and all ; like in one of those out- 
landish places beyond seas as Michael Baird talks 
of, where the women are black outside as well as 
in,’ whole in her so 
very indignant was Widow Droop at the supposed 
ill-trentanent of her lodger b hie lad -love. ‘ 

The affection of little Guna hr his friend 
Michael took on one occasion the form that a child’s 
friendship often does take—namely, the casting off, 
in its favour, of allegiance to domestic authority. 


Upon i 

use, it | 
never hear of me 
afflicted the good woman sorely. 


He refused to go home with his Carry at the time | here ? 


appointed, preferring Mike’s society and castle- 
building to the tea and bread and butter that were 
awaiting him at home. 

‘But, my darling, it is getting late, reasoned 


“onger.’ he clung about ‘ Mikey,’ accordingly, 
with his little arms and legs, like a small python. 
The old man, who, it must be confessed, was not 
much of a stickler for discipline, was as usual loath 

to part with him. 
*But you —_ must let him come, Michael,’ 
‘for it is past his time, and Mrs 


the child dowm at once, and repeating the words 


ible, | li 


with an intense gravity. ‘Mrs Winthrop of W. 
hot ial? 

In her excitement about the child, Carry had for 
the first time forgotten to use the assumed name 
by which her mistress was known at Hillsborough. 
In vain she now endeavoured to rectify her mis- 
take: the consciousness of the vast importance of 
their retreat being kept secret, and of the terrible 
results which might flow from its discovery, only 
made her more nervous and embarrassed. Re- 
pudiation of her previous statement, and the 
pretence of its being a slip of the tongue, were 
equally inefficacious. Michael had heard the word 
distinctly, and had his own reasons for sticking to 
the original text. 

‘I ought to have known it without your telling 
me,’ replied the old man, taking Georgey’s face in 
his large weather-beaten palms, and rding it 
with the utmost tenderness, ‘The dear child's face 
seemed familiar to me, directly I set eyes on it; 
we 

*O sir! O Mr Baird!’ cried Carry, dropping on 
her knees on the sand, ‘for Heaven’s “a, on for 
our darling’s sake, whom you pretend to love, I 
adjure you never to mention what I have so un- 
happily disclosed! It would kill my mistress if 
she knew it; she would never have a happy hour!’ 

‘I can keep a secret,’ returned the old man 
quietly ; ‘and if it would harm the boy to tell his 
name, you may be sure that it shall never pass my 


Pit would be his death, cried Carry earnestly : 
‘his brother Horn would murder him. He has 
turned my mistress and her child out of house and 
home, as it is, to get bread how they can, though 
he himself is rolling in riches; and not content 
with that, he has sworn to be the death of them. 
O Michael, I believe you are kind and true, and 
will never them ; but if, through you, they 
are discovered by their enemy, then their blood 
will be upon your head.’ 

‘Blood is a serious word,’ said Michael slowly, 
‘and murder a thing that is not done every day, 
at least in these parts. I don’t want to pry into 
your mistress’s secrets, but you must answer me a 
question or two, the answers to which shall be 
used—believe me, lass—in the child’s service, or 
not at all—How old, exactly, is this Mr Horn ?’ 

‘Well, that is difficult to answer: he was born 
abroad in Patagonia, or some such outlandish place ; 
but, according to Wapshot reckoning, he must be 

‘And why is he so angry with his little brother 


*T cannot tell, sir; I only know it isso. Perhaps 
he is afraid the child will get a little of his great 
estate ; whereas I am sure my mistress does but 
desire to live in peace, and out of harm’s way.’ 

*I must see her,’ observed Michael with resolute 
decision.—‘ Georgey, lad, will you ride pick-a-back 
on old Mike’s shoulders home ?’/—An offer accepted 
on the spot. 

‘O Mr Baird,’ pleaded Carry, ‘ Mrs Winthrop has 
seen nobody for more than two years!’ 

‘She must see me, however; said Michael ; and 
this time there was something more than deter- 
mination in his tone. It was severe almost to 
His face, too, had a very different look 
from that which it was wont to wear when 


Georgey’s arms were clinging 
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‘and there is a certain reason that 
easily believe it. Do not suppose 
curious or disrespectful, madam, when I ask you 
whom your step-son resembles: is he like his 
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his little fingers playing with his beard, as he 
trudged with his unconscious burden towards the 
cottage, and Carry followed in silence and in tears. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—THE LIVING WITNESS. 

Mabel was already looking anxiously from her 
window, when the little procession threading the 
tiny copse came out upon the wooden bridge. What 
could the coming of this strange man portend ? 
She guessed it was Michael ; but her orders had 
been strict to Caroline that no one whatever 
should be brought to the cottage. A new face, 
however friendly, seemed to her fraught with peril. 
But danger from the quarter whence she always 
looked for it, she did not at the moment fear, but 
that some accident had happened to Georgey. 
She flew down-stairs, expecting to find him with 
bruise or cut, since Michael was carrying him 
upon his shoulders. 

‘Mamma, mamma, Mikey come to tea!’ cried 
the little fellow, clapping his hands, and urging his 
human horse to greater s 

Michael set down his burden, pulled his gra 
forelock, and looked from Mabel to her maid wit 
wondering eyes. ‘This is not Mrs Winthrop,’ said 
he doubtfully. 

Mabel turned deadly pale. 

‘O madam, I, could not help it, pleaded Carry ; 

‘it was a slip of the tongue. But he has promi: 
_ to say a word ; and he loves the child so 
dearly. 
Mabel cast a look of reproach at the poor girl, 
that went to her very heart; then, turning to 
Michael, she inquired in a tone that she strove in 
vain to render careless: ‘If I am Mrs Winthrop, 
my good man, what then ?’ 

‘fh that case, I must have a word alone with 

ou, madam, if you please,’ answered he respect- 


ully. 

With a firm front, but trembling limbs, Mabel 
led the way into the little — and motioned 
the old sailor to a chair. Her arms fast clasped 
her child, as though some danger threatened it. 

‘Oh, you need not fear, ma’am,’ said Michael 
reassuringly ; ‘and least of all upon your little 
lad’s account. My story is not a short one; and 
if you keep him with you, he will maybe be 
hungering for his tea.’ 

This simple forethought for the child went to 
his mother's heart more surely could any 

rofessions of good-will. Georgey was handed to 
fis nurse at once ; and Mabel sat down to listen 
with wonder that was no longer mixed with fear. 

‘When I came here, madam,’ began the old 
man in grave and quiet tones, ‘I thought to see a 
face very different from yours; though, when I 
saw it last, it was scarce less fair. The Mrs 
Winthrop that I knew is dead and gone, it seems.’ 

‘The first wife of my late husband died about 
four years ago,’ said Mabel. 

‘Then yonder child is your own; and Mr Horn 
is his step-brother, not his brother ?” 

*God forbid !’ cried Mabel involuntarily. ‘Mr 
Horn Winthrop is a violent and cruel man. 

» ‘I have just been told so, said Michael slowly ; 
makes me 
that I am 


or example, as your own child is ?” 


answered Mabel. ‘He is very dark and swarthy, 
and a much larger man. His manners, too, in 
= of refined, are rude and brutal. 
When angry, his passion is incontrollable; and, 
indeed, at this very moment I go in peril of m 
life by reason of him. He has no more scru 
nor mercy than a savage.’ 

‘But why does he seek to harm you, and 
especially your innocent child ?’ 

*He hates us; and that is sufficient to move 
him to ill deeds.’ 

‘ He has no reason to fear you, then ?’ 

None whatever.’ 

‘ You are quite sure of that?’ 

The old man regarded Mabel with such earnest 
and searching eyes as he put this question that 
she hesitated to reply: 

* And yet, if he did but know it, pursued 
Michael, ‘he has the best of reasons, since Horn 
Winthrop is a bastard, and your son is the heir, 

‘Do you know that?’ cried Mabel, risi 
excitedly from her chair. ‘Oh, when and how di 
you gain that knowledge? Are you the Mi 
that was shipwrecked with Horn’s mother ?” 

‘I am, ma‘am,’ said the old man simply. 

‘God be thanked!’ exclaimed Mabel fervently. 
‘Then, read you this. She had snatched the 
scissors, and cut from her dress the threads that 
attached to it the ious document which she 
po wore about ‘Is that confession true, 
man 


‘It is quite true,’ said the old man when he had 
perused it ; ‘so far, that is, as the poor lady had the 
means of ascertaining the truth. She thought 
that I was dead, since the savages told her so, 
either to serve some of their own, or for 
their mere love of lying. I was kept prisoner b 
a different band, but at no great poz and 
heard of all that happened to her, including her 
escape. Before we separated, I had seen her 
married to the chief, sorel inst her will, and 
but a few weeks after the L ¢ of her little babe, 
which I buried for her with my own hands. Mrs 
Winthrop was in noway to blame in the matter, 
madain ’—for Mabel could not repress a shudder: 
if her Georgey had thus died, she was thinking, was 
it possible that she could have wedded, and so soon ; 
would she not have perished rather ?—‘ When 
Death says “Come!”’ pursued the old sailor, ‘ we 
will do anything to avoid accepting his invitation ; 
and if the poor lady had declined the offer of this 
chief, she would without doubt have been put to 
death. He was a swarthy, fierce-looking savage, 
half a head taller than the rest, and a great 
warrior. From what you say, I reckon his son 
is like him.’ 

‘Was her life a wretched one, 
think you?’ inquired Mabel pitifully. 

Mic: shook his head significantly. ‘Don’t 
let us talk of it, madam. I can't say what it was— 
for, as I have told you, the poor lady and I were 
separated—but my heart bled for her. I’ve heard 
some ple, as have never lived amongst ’em, 
talk of noble savages. I never knew no noble 
ones. They’re nasty creatures. They'll holler 
at you, as though they wanted to drive the 
we into your ears; and they ain’t particular 
as to what they eat. In times of famine, they 
eat their second wives before they eat their dogs, 
But there, that’s of that.—When I heard 


‘He is not the least like the late Mr Winthrop,’ 


as the poor lady escaped, I could have 
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eried for joy, notwithstanding that I was still a 
prisoner, remained so for many a year, till 
my own chance came. Even then, I did not 
get home, but was took off by a vessel bound 
or China. One thing I was resolved on, that 
wherever I went, I would say no word about the 

r lady’s marrying the savage. Those as live at 
Coe at ease are en judges of them as have 
been driven to do such things, and women the 
harshest of all ; and my master’s wife—God hel 
her! I don’t say, God forgive her! for He h 
nothing to forgive in that matter, in my judgment 
—had always been a good friend to me. So it was, 
then, that I’ve always held my tongue about it. 
When I came home, I made inquiries, and learned 
that Mrs Winthrop and her child were at Wapshot ; 
and I knew only too well who Master Horn was ; 
but she always believed me to be dead, as she — 
here. If she had heard I was alive, maybe it would 
have shamed her, poor soul ; and she had enough 
to bear as it was, if what I heard then, and have 
heard since from you, is true. Perhaps some men 
would ha’ made money of what they knew; but 
such fellows is only fit for Patagonia, and are 
savages, except for their clothes.’ 

‘You have behaved nobly, and like a true 
gentleman,’ cried Mabel, holding out her little hand 
to the old man. 

‘Well, ma’am, I did what I thought was right,’ 
answered Michael simply ; ‘and yet at times I fon 
had my doubts ; for I knew something of my master’s 
affairs ; and if there should be another son born, 
says I to myself, what the deuce is to be done 
then? For in that case, Master Horn would have 
all the money, and yet have no right to it. Well, 
that didn’t happen, and time went on; so I held 
my tongue for good and all. But I had never 
heard that the poor lady was dead ; and when I 
first set eyes on that little child of ney so like 
its father, it gave me quite a turn. Even when I 
learned the name under which it went, I had my 
doubts ; and when to-day his nurse came out so 
pat with “Winthrop,” I felt sure that she had 
told the truth. I thought, of course, that you 
were my master’s late wife ; and what I came up 
here for was to tell her this: Master Geo must 
have his own, madam, or old Michael will let the 
eat out of the bag. That child shall never be 
crowed over, nor ill-treated, by this brother of his, 
who is no brother. As for his being frightened at 
his savage tricks and Patagonian ways, it is not to 
be endured, when, as I have said, Mr Horn has 
so much more reason to be afraid of him.’ 

‘You will be our guardian angel!’ ejaculated 
Mabel. ‘How can we ever prove our gratitude ?” 

‘Well, madam, as to that, said Michael gravely, 
‘there is no such merit in telling the truth. Only, 
if I might put in a word of my own, I should wish 
my a lady’s son—for that he is, whoever was 
his father—to be as lightly dealt with as possible. 
I'll give my testimony on Master Georgey’s side, 
and welcome; but if matters could be somehow 
quietly arranged, so as not to make a—a’—— 

‘A — scandal, suggested Mabel ; ‘ indeed, 
good Michael, that is what must be avoided upon 
all accounts. Respect for 
and for this poor innocent lady’s, demands that, 
quite apart from any wish of yours, So far as I 
am concerned, I only desire to live at peace with 
my child; but, at the same time, it is my duty to 
protect his rights.’ 


memory, 


‘True, said the old man; then added, with a 
sort of plaintive doubt ; ‘and as for my poor lady, 
if she knows in heaven what we are now about, 
she will desire to see justice done, won’t she ?’ 

‘I think so, Michael,’ said Mabel gravely ; ‘and 
trust me, if I have any voice in this matter, it 
shall be justice tem with mercy.’ 

‘Thank you, maam, thank you,’ said the old 
fellow, rising from his chair with the air of one 
who has had a weight removed from his mind. 
‘Then that’s all settled fairly ; and when you want 
old Michael Baird, you know where he is to be 
found.’ 

As soon as he was gone, Mabel sat down to her 
desk, and dashed off those hurried lines to Martha 
with which we are already acquainted. Her heart 
was full of hope, if not of Bren. we ; but her brain 
was ina whirl She experienced, for the first time, 
a consciousness of strength, and yet had never felt 
so helpless, or such urgent need of counsel. 


DURABLE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PxotocraPHy only adds another instance to the 
many on record which prove the truth of Solomon’s 
saying: ‘The thing that hath been is that which 
shall be, and there is no new thing under the sun.’ 

Humboldt, in his Cosmos, states that the Chinese 
had magnetic carriages with which to guide them- 
selves across the great plains of Tartary, one thou- 
sand years before our era, on the principle of the 
compass, The prototype of the steam-engine has 
been traced to the wxolipyle of Hero of Alexandria. 
The Romans used movable types to mark their 
pottery and endorse their books. Mr Layard found 
in Nineveh a magnifying lens of rock crystal, 
which Sir D. Brewster considers a true optical lens, 
and the origin of the microscope. The principle of 
the stereoscope, invented by Professor Wheatstone, 
was known to Euclid, described by Galen fifteen 
hundred years ago, and more fully in 1599 ap, 
in the works of Baptista Porta. The Thames 
Tunnel, thought such a novelty, was anticipated 
by that under the Euphrates at Babylon ; and the 
ancient Egyptians had a Suez Canal. Such 
examples might be indefinitely multiplied, but we 
turn to photography. M. Jobard, in his Nouvelles 
Inventions aux Expositions Universelles, 1857, says 
a translation from the German was discovered in 
Russia, three hundred years old, which contains 
a clear explanation of photography. The old 
alchemists understood the properties of chloride of 
silver in relation to light, and its photographic 
action is explained by Fabricius in De Rebus 
Metallicis, 1566. The process was 
anticipated by De la Roche in his Giphantic, 1760, 
though it was only the statement of a dreamer. 

In Dr Hooper's Rational Recreations, 1774, is 
the following method of writing on glass by the 
rays of thesun. ‘Dissolve chalk in aquafortis to 
the consistence of milk, and add to that a strong 
dissolution of silver. Keep this liquor in a glass 
decanter, well stopped. Then cut out from a paper 
the letters you would have appear, and paste the 
paper on the decanter, which you are to place in 
the sun, in such a manner that its rays may pass 
through the spaces cut out of the paper, and fall 
on the surface of the liquor. The part of the glass 
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through which the rays pass will turn black, and 
that under the paper will remain white. 

In 1802, Thomas Wedgwood and Sir Humphry 
Davy contributed to the Journal of the Royal 
Institution a paper on ‘An Account of a Method 
of Copying Paintings upon Glass, and of making 
Profiles by the Agency of Light upon Nitrate of 
Silver’ tus take an extract or two from this 
paper, first reminding our readers that nerre 
Ti not announce his invention till 1839. ‘ White 
paper or white leather,’ says the memoir, ‘ moist- 
ened with solution of nitrate of silver, undergoes 
no change when kept in a dark place; but on 
being exposed to the daylight it speedily changes 
colour, and after passing through different shades 
of gray and brown, becomes at length nearly black. 
The alterations of colour take place more speedily 
in proportion as the light is intense. When the 
shadow of any figure is thrown upon the prepared 
surface, the part concealed by it remains white, 
and the other parts speedily become dark. For 
copying paintings on glass, the solution should be 
applied on leather; and in this case it is more 
readily acted on than when paper is used. The 
copy of a painting, or the profile, immediately 
after being taken, must be kept in an obscure 
place” The instruments Wedgwood and Davy 
used were the camera obscura and the solar micro- 
scope; the images produced, however, by the 
former were ‘found too faint to produce in any 
moderate time an effect upon the nitrate of silver. 
Davy says: ‘Nothing but a method of a a 
the unshaded parts of the delineations from being 
coloured by exposure to the day is wanting, to 
render this process as useful as it is elegant.’ 

It is thus interesting to remember that long 
before M. Daguerre pow | his wonderful discovery, 
Thomas (a brother of the famous potter) Wedg- 
wood, Sir H. Davy, and James Watt, at the 
commencement of the present century, had experi- 
mented on the action of light upon nitrate of silver. 
Some time ago, in an old lumber-room of Watt’s 
partner, Boulton, a silvered copper-plate was found 
with a representation of the old premises at Soho 
upon it. This is now in the Museum of Patents 
at South Kensington. A man was living not long 
since who remembered Watt and others taking 

rtraits in a secret manner. About this time, 

oseph Niepce, an obscure individual residing in the 
neighbourhood of Chalons, devoted all his energies 
to solve the problem of imprinting images by 
sunlight. After many failures, he succeeded about 
1824, using a substance called bitumen of Judea, 
spread upon a copper plate silvered over. The 
bitumen took generally about ten howrs to receive 
the impressions. He called the process Helio- 
graphy; and examples produced at this period 
are extant. Daguerre in Paris had made similar 
researches, and hearing Niepce had been more 
successful, sought him out, entered into a sort of 
aay with him, and having more scientitic 

nowledge, improved on Niepce’s method. Iodine 
was substituted for the resinous substance, and 
thus a great step was gained. Niepce died in 1833; 
and the discoveries of these men were made known 
to the Academy of Sciences in 1839. Photography 
became the , and subsequent inventors (not- 
ably Mr Fox Talbot) produced sun-pictures on 


paper. 
Te is difficult to over-estimate the importance 
of any invention which would render photographs 


permanent.* Unfortunately, until a comparativel 
recent period, they have aoe anything but ed 
able; so much so, that we understand the British 
Museum determined to spend no more money 
upon them. The processes which we shall describe 
in the present paper all claim permanence as one 
of their chief characteristics, thus differing consider- 
ably from ordinary pictures. 

In 1855, Poitevin, following up the discovery of 
Mr Ponten, ‘combined carbon or any other pigment 
in a fine state of division with gelatine, starch, or 
gum, applied it over the surface of his paper, dried 
it, submitted it to the action of light under a 
photographic negative, and so first produced what 
is now usually called a carbon print.’ Mr Pouncey 
was the first Englishman who devoted his attention 
to this method. He made experiments from 1858, 
but he used a solvent which rendered the process 
rather too costly. The Duc de Luynes, some years 
ago, offered eight thousand francs to any artist who 
should discover a process by which photographs of 
beauty could be produced combined with absolute 
permanency. Two thousand francs were divided 
among those who had been most successful, and 
Mr Pouncey had a medal of four hundred francs 
for his process, One of the most recent develo 
ments of the system by Mr Pouncey is this. He 
takes a sheet of paper smeared with a mixture of 
bitumen of Judea and some suitable oil pigment. 
On the back, the paper is damped with paraffine, and 
exposed for about twenty minutes beneath a nega- 
tive to the action of light. The paper is then 
placed on a tray containing turpentine, which dis- 
solves away the whole of the bitumen, &c., except 
the portions on which the light has acted. One 
advantage of this process is, that the picture may 
be developed at any convenient time. Photographs 
thus obtained can be transferred to canvas b 
placing them on the latter, and passing both 
through the press. 

Mr Swan carried carbon-printing to a high state 
of perfection. He is able to produce half-tones or 
gradation, and also prints in monochrome, which 
is especially valuable in the reproduction of draw- 
ings of the old masters. This is done by receiving 
the subject, not on paper, but on a film or tissue 
of gelatine, coloured in any manner required, and 
sensitised by bichromate ofammonia. The inventor 
has patented these coloured gelatinous tissues, and 
the patent is carried out by a company. Swan’s 
ordinary carbon process has been well worked by 
Mr N. Cherrill. e process we have been describ- 
ing is called Autotype. Mr Roubiliac Conder says of 
the method : ‘ The chemical durability or resistance 
to fading is absolute. The reproduction of certain 
objects, such, for instance, as a charcoal or chalk 
drawing, may be made a perfect fac-simile of the 
original. Upwards of a hundred fac-similes of the 
frescoes of M. Angelo in the Sistine Chapel at Rome, 
have been produced by this process; and these 
unrivalled works are thus placed, as far as an exact 
record is concerned, beyond the reach of destruc- 
tion. For mural decoration they offer great promise. 
Groups of game, implements of the chase, trophies 


* The popularity of photography has stimulated many 
trades, the gold, silver, Pes 
cards, &c. immense. In 1860-62, 3,500,000 cartes of Her 
Maj were sold alone. Few eo have any idea of 
the value of the copyrights. Messrs Marion have paid 
> more than 1L.35,000 for cartes of the royal 
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of arms, and such objects as Grinling Gibbons 
loved to represent in carving, may be produced 


this in a ent coloured so as to 
and employed decoratively by the architect with 
the happiest effect.’ 

Permanency was obtained by these carbon pro- 
cesses ; but another quality was desired—namely, 
a method of printing independent of the action of 
light, so as to produce any number of impressions 
regardless of the weather. Mr Walter Woodbury 
was the first to solve this problem. It had long 
been known, that if a wax seal, or like substance, 
is placed between two sheets of metal, the softer 
substance impresses the harder. Vegetable forms 
treated in this manner will impress themselves on 
the metal so as to be printed from, as in the nature- 
printing processes, is curious fact is the basis 
of Woodbury-type. A sheet of gelatine is printed 
with a photograph in the ordinary manner. Those 
parts on which the light has not acted are washed 
away with water ; and, by hydraulic pressure, this 
relieved surface is transferred to metal (lead and 
antimony). From this metal plate, thousands of 
impressions, exhibiting both delicacy and sharpness, 
can be printed in a short time. One disadvantage 
of the method is, that the impressed plate is covered 
with the ink, so that a white ground cannot be 
obtained ; it is therefore unsuited to book illus- 
tration. Woodbury-type is an improved kind of 
autotype ; and we hone now to describe a process 
called Heliotype, still more wonderful. ‘This has 
been perfected by Mr Ernest Edwards; but the 
oe appears to have been applied before by 

. Tessie du Moray in France, and Herr Albert 
in Bavaria. From a paper, by Mr G. Wharton 
Simpson, in Art, Pictorial and Industrial (October 
1870), a high-class art periodical, illustrated entirely 
by heliotypes, we take a few details of the process. 
A plate of glass is coated with gelatine and bichro- 
mate of potash to about the thickness of a visiting- 
card. A little chrome alum renders it very tough. 
The film is exposed to light under a photographic 
—- The plate is placed in cold water, to dis- 
solve all the wore bichromate of potash. The 
image is seen in relief, and is ready for printing. 
An india-rubber scraper, called the ee, removes 
superfluous moisture from the plate. When a clean 
margin is required, a paper mask or frame is placed 
over the inked surface. This is of the greatest 
utility in securing margins for prints without 
mounting, and is of considerable importance in 
book illustration. The principle on which this 
invention is based is analogous to lithography, 
as on the production of a surface which 
will repel the adhesion of a fatty ink in eve 
in which it has absorbed water. But the heliotype 
is vastly superior to the lithograph, as it possesses 
half-tones; the printing surface of the former 


having what Mr Simpson calls ‘a discriminating 

power of absorption.’ It has all the beauty of 

silver or carbon photographs, with absolute per- 

manency and ee in great rapidity, inde- 
ight. 


pendent of | A heliotype, then, is a photo- 
graph — at a printer’s press with printer's 
mk. Simpson says it has been found that if 
a very stiff ink be employed, it only adheres to 
the deepest shadows of the image on the gelatine 
surface, the lighter half-tints rejecting it altogether. 
A thin ink adheres readily to the most delicate 
tones. So that to produce the vigorous blacks and 


the delicate gradations, the plate is rolled first 
with a stiff, and afterwards with a thin ink. Mr 
Conder remarks, that for rapidity, combined with 
cheapness of production, the heliotype bears the 
— over the other processes we have mentioned. 
t is superior to the Woodbury-type, as washing 
away the soluble gelatine and producing the 
metallic mould are not required; and its cost is 
considerably less than the autotype. When a fine 
negative is used, the result is equal to a fine 
German-silver photogra h. The low cost and 
rapidity of execution render the heliotype the most 
important commercially. Next in value we may 
consider the Woodbury-type, and then the autotype. 
We have yet to mention the Photo-chromo-lith, 
, which produces, with great accuracy, 
drawings, manuscripts, plans, maps, &c. A photo- 
ph is taken on paper, — by a method 
ae only to the inventor. It is transferred to 
a stone, as in a Colour can be intro- 
duced, which is a great advantage. Fac-similes of 
manuscripts are produced with wonderful fidelity. 
Burns’s manuscripts of Tam o Shanter and The 
Lament of Mary Gun of Scots have been executed 
in this manner, and published by Messrs Adams 
and Francis. 


GOING THROUGH THE TUNNEL. 


WHEN a young man I was frequently called to 
London on business, and my place of abode being 
at a considerable distance from town, the greater 
part of the day was occupied by the journey. I 
started one morning as usual, getting into a 
carriage in which were some half-dozen persons 
besides myself. We were not a very communi- 
eative party. Two gentlemen, I recollect, slept 
nearly the whole of the way to London; and 
one, who sat opposite me, was buried in his 
newspaper. Though reading is no doubt a solace 
to many railway travellers, it is not often that 
I take either a book or a newspaper into the 
carriage with me. I like to look out of the 
window, and watch the panorama of hill and 
valley ; and it is therefore my custom, instead of 
sitting in the middle of the carriage, always, if 
possible, to choose an outside seat. I did so on 
this occasion, and the day being gloriously fine, I 
indulged my propensity to my heart’s content. It 
is wonderful what lovely landscapes lie on each 
side of our English railways; and when you are 
travelling fast, and ‘pe come in sight, the next 
instant to be whirled away, the fleeting character 
of the picture elevates the commonest details. Our 


part | train did not stop at many points; but at one of 


the principal stations which the line passes, just 
before entering a tunnel of some length, lamps 
were put into all the carriages. I recollect, after 
we started, watching the sides of the cutting, which 
rose higher and higher as we went on, till, with a 
shriek, the engine rushed into the tunnel, and all 
outside the carriage was darkness. 

People who are not in the habit of journeying 
much by railway, have often a dislike to tunnels, I 
am aware ; but, being a constant traveller, I had 
no such feeling, and I could not, therefore, account 
for an unpleasant sensation which I experien 
on entering the tunnel on this occasion—a chilly 
uneasy feeling, which increased rather than dimin- 
ished as we sped on. I did not feel lonely, for 
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the light of our lamp fell brightly on the faces of 
my fellow- ngers. I could see two of them 
were still sleeping. My friend opposite had, for 
the first time during the journey, put down his 
newspaper ; and of two ladies in the carriage with 
us, one was stroking the head of a little girl, who 
appeared to be the only person at all uneasy 
except myself. Mechanically, I fell to looking at 
the reflection of my face upon the window, which 
the outer darkness had changed into a mirror, 
giving back the whole interior of the carriage. The 
uneasy feeling increased, and I suddenly became 
impressed with the idea that the reflection was 
not that of my face, but of some one else’s! As 
I looked, the conviction strengthened. It was 
not my face. It was the face of a man of about 
my own age; but the hair was light, and the 
features were totally different from my own. 

can see the face now: it was looking intently at 
me ; the thin lips were pressed tightly together ; 
and around the mouth there played a peculiarly 
sinister smile. The reflection of the whole inside 
of the carriage was plain enough, but besides this 
figure, there was only one more occupant; I saw 
the reflection of none of my fellow-travellers sitting 
~~ me. The other figure was that of a woman, 
who was standing up behind the first figure. The 
light from above seemed to fall full upon her face, 
which was one of great beauty, but disfigured 
by a look of intense hatred and scorn, which she 
darted out of her dark eyes — her companion. 
My only sensation now, I recollect, was curiosity ; 
all fear had vanished ; I saw them as plainly as I 
now see my hand, and noticed that the woman 
was magnificently dressed, wearing, in particular, 
a blaze of jewellery, that kled strangely in 
harmony with the lurid light of her dark and 
terrible eyes. She seemed for one moment to 
hesitate in some purpose ; the next her hands were 
flung up, and I saw a red cord wind itself round 
her companion’s throat. It was clutched with 
fearful fury. I saw two rows of cruel gleaming 
teeth glittering in concert with those eyes. But 
the victim! I shall never forget the ghastly grin 
of agony upon that visage, that deepened and 
deepened, and then went out from the face that 
fell prone, the face of a dead man. I saw for a 
moment the woman’s cruel eyes dart forth a look 
of fiendish triumph, her cruel hands smitten 
together, her mouth moulded into a cruel laugh. 
Then we whirled out into the daylight, and I saw 
my friend opposite quietly taking =p his newspaper 
again. 

My emotions while witnessing the terrible spec- 
tacle I have just described, gave place to a 
leth which lasted while I remained in the 
train. My recollections all seemed imperfect. My 
business, my destination, the place I had started 
from, the time of day—I seemed confused on all 
these points ; and it was only when I stepped into 
the street, and felt the cool breeze on my face, that 
I recovered self-possession.. These disagreeable 
effects, however, passed off, as my oe were 
diverted into fresh channels. The real and tangible 
world in which I was moving soon got the better 
of the terrible vision in my mind; and being 
naturally impatient of morbid and superstitious 
notions, I soon persuaded myself that I must have 
been sleeping in the railway carriage, and that I 
been very much frightened with a dream, due 


probably to indigestion. Practical man as I profess | With 


to be, I was not going to e myself to the 
ridicule of other practical individuals by taki 
them into my confidence. Time went on; 
dieted myself a little ; I travelled home by another 
route, saw no more visions; and, in the course of a 
month, I only recollected the incident of the 
tunnel as I should any other peculiar dream, the 
impression of which the circumstances of a busy 
working life had not obliterated. 

A few months after my journey to London, I 
had occasion to make another journey of some 
length, in a different direction. I got into the 
train, passed through the tunnels unscathed, and 
found myself at nightfall in a country town, to 
which I was a perfect stranger. I took lodging 
for the night at a large, old-fashioned inn, which, 
in the coaching-days, must have been a place of 
some importance. The town I speak of was 
situated in an agricultural district, and it being 
market-day, as I recollect, I had an opportunity 
of seeing that the glory had not all departed 
from the old house; a score or so of farmers 
lingered about the place, and for some time after 
my arrival all seemed life and bustle. Havin 
viewed the lions of the town, which antaal 
of a circular market-place and an architectural 
pump, and having clambered over an old bridge, 
in a fashion suggestive of a journey over a house- 
roof, I returned to mine inn to find the farmers 
gone, and the place steeped in quiet. 

How often one meets with acquaintances in the 
most unlikely places! I recognised in the host a 
man whom i fad known many —_ before ; in 
fact, when I was a mere boy. He had been brought 
up in a lawyer's office, in the town where I was 
born; but having no fancy for a sedentary life, 
by help of a small sum of money left him by a 
relative, he had gone out to the Cape, where he 
was reported to be doing well. He was evidently 
much gratified at seeing me, and told me that he 
had had a great many experiences, had made money 
and lost it, but was now in comfortable circum- 
stances, and a? quiet life, which suited him 
best after the roughing which he had gone through. 
He conducted me into a well-furnished apartment 
—a private sitting-room communicating with the 
bar—where, all unconscious of what was to follow, 
I prepared myself for passing an agreeable evening. 

I Jon't believe in presentiments, for surely if 
one should put any faith in them, now was the 
time for a very different sensation from that which 
I experienced, as, after partaking of substantial 
refreshment in my friend’s sanctum, I accepted the 
tender of an excellent cigar, and drew my chair 
to the fire, very much at ease, and congratulating 
myself on the good fortune which had led me to 
seek the shelter of so hospitable a roof. My 
friend apologised for the absence of ‘the wife,’ 
as he called her, but said that I should make her 
acquaintance in a few minutes, as she would by 
that time have finished some domestic task that 
she was then engaged in. We sat talking of 
former times, and my friend gave me a portion 
of his history, which I need not recapitulate here. 
I remember I was speculating as to what kind of 
lady ‘the wife’ would prove to be, when a side- 
door opened, and I saw what gave me a thrill of 
horror. Wearing the same dress, loaded with the 
same jewellery, regarding me with the same dark 


the whole of that 


and terrible eyes, stood the woman of the tunnel ! 
appalling distinctness, 
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horrible circumstance recurred to me—and there 
she was, 


I cannot tell the expression which my counte- 

nance wore, but I know my friend looked discon- 

; he must have noted the change that came 
over me, and wondered what should cause it. But 
here I must note another peculiarity in this terrible 
meeting: if I recognised this woman as identical 
with the apparition which I had seen in the tunnel, 
she too ised me as identical with some one 
or some thing which she had seen. I could see 
depicted on her countenance, first horror, and then 
fear, and then the same look of hate that the 
apparition had darted on the other figure which 
I saw in the tunnel. I don’t know what our 
greeting was like. I gas out something as I 
abru retired. I apologised to my friend, to 
him had never ents lady before, as indeed 
I had not, adding that I had a nervous affection, 
which must account for my extraordinary conduct. 
Still, as may be supposed, he seemed far from 
satisfied ; and for my part, any one may — 
the state of my feelings. The lady remained in 
the bar, and as I glanced at her furtively, I could 
see that she was regarding me with a steady gaze 
of intense fear and aversion. How I wished I had 
never visited the house—the town. What was to 
be done?) What would come of it all? 

One thing I felt—I could not sit there longer ; 
I could not decently resume my conversation with 
the landlord. I could do one thing—I could go to 
bed. I accordingly told my host that I felt unwell, 
and would retire for the night. He said nothing, 
but fetched a candlestick, and motioned to me to 
follow him. 

The chamber to which the landlord conducted 
me did not wear a reassuring aspect, in spite of a 
bright fire which was burning in the grate. It 
might have been a haunted room ; the antique bed- 
furniture, the huge lumbering chairs, the quaint 
pattern of the paper on the walls—all spoke of 
those who had away. ' 

My host having bade me good-night, I threw 
—_— into a chair, and began to reflect. After 

I had seen, it is not to be wondered at if I was 
in an uneasy state of mind. I must do myself the 
justice to say that palpable danger occupied more 
of my attention than ghostly terror, though, were 
I to confess to a little of the latter, I should have, 
I think, a fair excuse to u This woman, for 
some reason, evident] ed me with fear and 
hatred, and was I safe? Could I trust myself to 
slumber ? — she not visit me, and, while I 
slept, repeat the tunnel incident? for, as I had 
not the least doubt of her identity with the appari- 
tion I had seen, I had come to believe that she 
had really committed a murder. Could I, wearied 
as I was, keep awake? The moon was shining 
into the room; I tried to imagine the aspect of 
her face by that light, and the idea of meetin 
her alone was too much for me. It was true 
had locked my door, but then she might a 
key, or, if not, I doubted if a rickety lock would 
present an insuperable obstacle to an enemy of 
so determined a character. 

As things did not look “ee romising inside, 
I pulled up my blind, and loo ed out. Below me 
was the inn-yard, down into which the full moon 
was shining so brightly that I could have counted 
every paving-stone. o heavy lumbering gates, 


unclosed, were in front of me, leading into the 
street ; and right under my window stood a cart 
with a load of straw. The height was not great; 
and in half a minute, I was out of my window, and 
lump down upon the straw, without anybody 

ing the wiser. I slid down from the load, and 
out of the yard I walked, and across the street. 
A little public-house chanced to be still open, for 
it was not late, and here I —_ en a bed, 
The parlour company I found much more numerous 
than select. However, I was fain to make one 
of the party, and though it may not enhance my 
reputation for courage, yet I am bound to say that, 
despite certain turbulent proceedings, I never more 
heartily relished the society of my fellow-creatures 
in my life. 

The first thing I heard the next morning was 
the startling intelligence, that but a few minutes 
after the landlord had conducted me to the room 
whence I had made my escape, his wife had 
suddenly expired. A medical man was called in, 
and stated that the cause of death was heart-dis- 
ease—an opinion which a subsequent post-mortem. 
examination of the body shewed to be correct. I, 
however, thought it necessary, as briefly as possible, 
to narrate to the landlord the whole of the occur- 
rences of which I had been a witness, and, as may 
be — the recital affected him considerably, 
though whether he believed that what I described 
had actually happened, or was the fruit of an over- 
wrought imagination, I cannot say. The woman 
was, however, dead, and none could tell the cause 
of her strange conduct on encountering me; 
whether her feelings were similar to my own, or 
whether, whatever they might be, they were caused 
by the cold touch of approaching death. The 
woman being deceased, I ad not think it necessary 
to make the particulars of this business further 
known. The husband told me voluntarily that he 
had married his wife at the Cape, whither she had 
arrived only a few months previously from England. 
He confessed that he knew but little of her previous 
history. Here, then, the matter was allowed to 
rest. I took leave of my host on the following 
day, and have never met him since. 

One thing remains to be told. Quite by acci- 
dent, I subsequently learned that, shortly before my 
memorable journey to London, the body of a man, 
fearfully mangled by passing trains, had been taken 
up at the mouth of the tunnel. 


A VALLEY SCENE 


A woopn’s dark border with black, blurring line 
Bars out the view behind ; before, there lies 

A valley-slope gay in the evening shine, 
Hedge-crossed and homestead-dotted, English wise. 
Slow from its guardian belt of elm or oak, 
Betokening some neat housewife on the move, 
Each scattered home sends up its curl of smoke, 
Emblem of immemorial peace and léve. 

Far down the vale a white road winding climbs 
Up past a hamlet on a church-crowned hill, 
And on o’er higher heights. A row of limes 
Fringes the ridge beyond ; while farther still, 
Low down across an opening in the vale, 

A strip of sea lies flecked with many a sail, 
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